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congratulated on a constructive bit of work which should be of dis- 
tinct value in helping us to reach sound conclusions upon many 
of the problems he has discussed. 

Rausigh C. Minor. 



War Book of the University of Wisconsin. By Members of the 
Faculty. Madison: University of Wisconsin. 1918. pp. 266. 
Price, 50 cents. 

During the academic year 1917-18 the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin prepared a series of articles on the war which were 
published separately by the University and widely circulated. These 
articles did much at the time to unite public opinion in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere in support of the war; and as there has been a con- 
tinued demand since their first publication, a committee of the faculty 
has collected the original issues and arranged them in a single volume. 
In its present form the book traces the steps by which the United 
States was transformed in less than three years from a peaceful nation 
to a democracy in arms fighting for its very existence. It is divided 
into five parts, dealing with the following questions: (1) responsi- 
bility for the war; (2) Germany's methods of warfare; (3) the na- 
ture and causes of the German militaristic spirit; (4) America's 
entrance into the war, and finally (5) the fundamental issues of 
the war. 

Since the original articles were published as war pamphlets to 
influence public opinion in favor of the war, the book in its present 
form should be judged in the light of its original purpose. The 
reader, therefore, will regard it not as a presentation of both sides of 
a great issue, but rather as the plea of advocates who justly felt that 
their own countrymen had been deceived by foreign propagandists 
and were not fully alive to the real issues involved. This does not 
mean that the chapters comprising the volume are not, in general, 
presented in a fair, painstaking and critical spirit. In fact, the great 
majority of the papers bear evidence of careful study, a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the issues raised, and they are generally well written. 
As war documents go, it would be difficult to find a clearer or juster 
statement of our cause. But, as with all war publications, its value 
is limited by its purpose; and since that purpose is to state the case 
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against Germany, we need not be surprised to find an occasional slip 
which blurs the facts or at least fails to present a complete statement 
of the case. For example, on page 20, we read, ' ' In her White Book 
Germany states positively that she assured Austria that any action 
which that country might consider it necessary to take toward Servia 
would meet her approval." This needs qualification. What Ger- 
many, according to the document mentioned, actually did say was 
that she would support Austria in "any action she (Austria) consid- 
ered necessary to put an end to the movement in Serbia directed 
against the integrity of the monarchy." Germany claimed "to be 
guided in her action only by her duties as an ally." 

Again, on page 173, discussing Treitschke's political theories, we 
read, "Have they (States) any moral obligations to each other? 
Treitschke answers distinctively in the negative." It would be in- 
teresting to know where Treitschke makes any such statement. No 
reference is given, but no one can read his "Politics" and come to 
any such conclusion. It would be difficult to find a modern writer 
on politics who preaches morality within a state and between states 
more insistently. He is indeed the apostle of force and power, but 
he does not advocate the Machiavellian theory of power as the author 
assumes. In the last chapter of his "Politics" he specifically denies 
Machiavelli 's view of the state: "A state which went upon the 
theory of despising faith and loyalty would be constantly threatened 
by enemies and would consequently be unable to fulfil its purpose 
of being physical power." While agreeing with Machiavelli that the 
state is power, Treitschke does not fail to note "the deep immorality 
of much else in his political teaching." The following quotations are 
taken from Balfour's edition of Treitschke and fairly represent 
Treitschke's views on this point: "It is at once clear that as a great 
institution for the education of the human race, the state must neces- 
sarily be subject to the moral law" (1:89). "We must then admit 
the validity of the moral law in relation to the state and that it cannot 
be correct to speak absolutely of collisions between the two" (1:92). 
"Thus the state cannot disregard with impunity the law to which 
its moral being is subject" (1 :98). "-Wisdom is not merely an intel- 
lectual, but a moral virtue in the statesman who is responsible for 
the fate of millions" (1:98). 

I call attention to these facts, not so much to criticise the value of 
the volume under review, for it is comparatively free from such 
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errors, but rather in the hope that American scholarship, now that 
the peace treaty has been signed, may resume its discussion of polit- 
ical theories in a more critical spirit. Political theories of the state 
should not be confused with actual government, or with practices of 
rulers during a war. 

Karl F. Geiser. 



League of Nations. By L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D. London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1919, pp. xii, 84. 

Pursuant to the injunction which Dr. Whewell, the founder of the 
Chair of International Law at Cambridge University, England, laid 
upon every holder of the Chair that he "make it his aim" in all 
parts of his treatment of the subject, "to lay down such rules and 
suggest such measures as may tend to diminish the evils of war and 
finally to extinguish war between nations," Dr. Oppenheim, the 
present occupant of the Chair, delivered during the course of the 
War, three lectures at the University on a League of Nations. This 
book comprises the three lectures thus delivered. 

Dr. Oppenheim confines these lectures to drawing attention to 
the links which connect the proposal for a league of nations with 
the past, and to the difficulties with which the realization of the 
proposal must necessarily be attended, and to some schemes by which 
these difficulties might be overcome. 

He briefly touches upon the early attempts to form a league of 
nations, calling attention to the proposal of Pierre Dubois in 1305 for 
an alliance between all Christian Powers for the maintenance of 
peace and for the establishment of a permanent court of arbitration 
for the settlement of differences between the members of the alliance ; 
and to the schemes of Martini in 1461, Sully in 1603, Crueee in 1623 
and Grotius in 1625. He also reviews the progress made in our time 
in this direction by the Hague Peace Conference and the so-called 
Bryan Peace Treaties. He emphatically states that the organization 
of a League of Nations should start from the beginning made by the 
Hague Peace Conferences. 

The aims of the League of Nations, in his opinion, should be con- 
fined to preventing the resort to war on account of so-called judicial 
disputes, by having these disputes submitted to an international 



